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which are easy to remember and under- 
stand : 

— at end of subject means we subdivided 

by locality. 

■j- at end of subject means we subdivided 
like U. S. See A. L. A. List, p. 373. 
(These subdivisions are numbered.) 

D after name of city means use subdi- 
visions on page nine of checklist, 
(We have underscored and numbered 
the subdivisions used in our catalog.) 

O after subject means use form subdivi- 
sions on page nine. (These also are 
numbered.) 

X after a see also reference means a gen- 
eral reference has been added to the 
see also card. 

A after a subject means subdivide by 
country adjective; e. g., Art, French. 

I under a U. S. subdivision means sub- 
division is used for other countries 
or localities only. 

— under a U. S. subdivision means the 

subdivision is used for the TJ. S. 

Thus, -|- under a U. S. subdivision means 
the subdivision is used for the U. S. and 
other localities. 

Numbers after the x following a coun- 
try or name of locality indicate the U. S. 



subdivisions that have been used for that 
particular place, see page 373 of A. L. A. 
List. 

Numbers after D following the name of 
a city mean the city subdivisions that 
have been used for that city, see page nine 
of A. L. A. List. 

Numbers after O following a subject in- 
dicate the form subdivisions that have 
been used for that subject, see page nine 
of A. L. A. List. 

A after a form number means subdivide 
further by Adjective; e. g., French lan- 
guage. Dictionaries. English. 

Once a week the cards for the main cat- 
alog are alphabeted ready to file in the 
catalog, but are first checked up by the 
A. L. A. List of subject headings. This 
takes only an hour a week. Of course the 
original checking with the whole catalog 
was a job, but it was done by the catalog- 
ers while scheduled at the main catalog 
desk. For checking Miss Mann's Subject 
headings for use in dictionary catalogs of 
juvenile books, we could dispense with the 
symbols and write in each subject and sub- 
division. This would also be practical for 
the A. L. A. List if one were checking it 
with a smaller catalog than ours. 



A VENTURE IN DOCUMENT PUBLICITY: AN EXPERIMENT WORTH WHILE 
By Jessie M. Woodford, In Charge of Documents, Chicago Public Library 



Much that I shall say is not new. Many 
are experimenting and pioneering in this 
phase of library work — the popular use of 
documents. You know the problems, the 
opportunities, even the joys of the work 
as well if not better than I. The war rec- 
ords of your communities show how suc- 
cessful you have been in your co-operation 
with our Government. This is but a little 
story of our experiment in the Chicago 
Public Library, a venture very much 
worth while, and which has become a per- 
manent feature of our work. 



Three little fellows marched up to my 
desk one day, not long ago, one held a 
library card, the other two were evidently 



the body-guard. "My teacher wants me to 
get the 'Naturalization laws,' " he an- 
nounced, then fearing that the statement 
might puzzle, he thoughtfully added, "She 
says it's a 'Government document,' " then 
a little anxiously, "I can take it out on 
my card, can't I?" "She said I must have 
it in school this afternoon." What pleas- 
ure to assure him it could be! While 
charging it, I asked if they were Boy 
Scouts. "He is, and we are going to be!" 
was the answer. "And who plays the 
bugle?" I inquired. "He's learning!" and 
the embryo bugler puffed with pride. So 
I handed him a copy of Instructions for 
the trumpet and drum . . . signals and 
calls used by the V. 8. Army, Navy, and 
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Marine Corps; and as the boys bent over 
it, I casually asked, "Do you all know how 
to build a real camp-fire and cook over itf" 
Then quickly came the story of anticipated 
joys of the summer scout vacation camp, 
and what they expected to do there, so out 
came the Handbook for campers in the 
national forests in California, which you 
may remember is full of simple, practical 
hints, and recipes, with fascinating dia- 
grams of camp-fire construction, knots and 
hitches for packing. A moment later one 
of the boys asked hesitatingly, "I don't 
suppose we could take these out, too, could 
we? Tou see we could be learning these 
things now!" Three boys went out each 
one with a circulating document, all happy 
because they had something new that 
touched their lives — comfortable in mind 
because teacher's errand had been success- 
ful, and all called out heartily, "We're com- 
ing again to get some more!" 

This spring we were literally swamped 
by requests, appeals and S. O. S. calls from 
school children, the Children's Room and 
(he Branch Libraries in a certain district 
for "Pictures of banks," reclamation work, 
reclaimed lands, and irrigation methods. 
We scraped and scraped the document 
"flour barrel" to get just one more docu- 
ment on these subjects which could cir- 
culate! We wondered at this sudden in- 
terest and soon traced it to one school, one 
grade, to a . principal and several "live" 
teachers, interested in the "wonderful ma- 
terial issued by the Government," but who 
had not known that our national printing 
presses had not issued it in just the pop- 
ular form required for this particular use. 
However, we managed to supply the need 
and had a hearty laugh over our first mis- 
take of supplying pictures of financial in- 
stitutions instead of irrigation ditches! 

"I have a class of young Polish women 
all born in this country but whose mothers 
and mothers-in-law speak only Polish, so 
that is the lapguage of the home. These 
women want to learn more about our com- 
mon social usages, in other words, simple 
etiquette, house furnishing, dressing, and 
baby-care. Have you something I can use 



with them? The books I have looked over 
are not simple enough. I want something 
I can give them or talk about with them." 
"What wonderful things documents are!" 
she exclaimed as she looked over the 
pile placed before her. "No one would 
imagine they could be like these! Just 
what I want, and enough to last for several 
years!" And she went away with some 
of the attractive bulletins prepared by our 
state colleges, and tucked under her arm 
with them, was "Heroes of freedom," that 
inspiring bibliography of hero stories is- 
sued by the California State Commission of 
Immigration and Housing. This always 
fits so many needs that we seldom have 
a copy on the shelves. 

The young man was enthusiastic though 
slangy, who returned "Selling in foreign 
markets," that popular bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
with the remark, "Say that is a dandy 
book! A No. 1, all right! Got another for 
me?" 

"Our citizenship class at the Woman's 
City Club will take up Americanization 
work next week. Will you send over a 
selection of books and pamphlets for use 
in the class and for reading in the club 
room?" With what peace of mind is the 
selection made from the shelves full circu- 
lating documents ready for use! 

These are a few stories from the day's 
work to illustrate what the public thinks 
about it. 



The question of circulating government 
publications came up for consideration 
after many inquiries from the people as to 
how public documents could be obtained 
for home and business use. Chicago had 
four great libraries, all containing deposi- 
tory collections, but not one Farmers' Bul- 
letin or census report could be borrowed. 
To be sure certain courtesies were ex 
tended to visiting Presidents, Ex-Presi- 
dents, and other persons of special stand- 
ing, or to student bodies, but the popular 
document for the average man and woman 
was unobtainable except only for ref- 
erence use. All were kept safely under the 
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protection of the law in the library build- 
ing. This was enough to make socialists 
(?) of some of us! We felt like crying 
"Down with privileged classes! Give to 
those who need, give freely what has been 
planned and prepared for them!" For of 
what practical use is a bulletin full of 
delicious recipes except in the kitchen? 
Will not those fascinating articles in the 
Smithsonian Institution reports be more 
enjoyable if read in one's own library? 
Those Indian songs with piano accompani- 
ment that occur in the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy reports, do they find their greatest op- 
portunity to give pleasure it used for ref- 
erence only? And those splendid guide 
books of the Geological Survey, are they 
not meant to be carried in one's own suit- 
case with the charming bulletins on na- 
tional parks? 

The Chicago Public Library, like many 
others, kept a number of duplicate docu- 
ments that had strayed in. These were 
supposed to replace the natural wear and 
tear and loss of the reference set. They 
took shelf space, had a fashion of gather- 
ing much dust, and brought no return to 
the library for their housing except a few 
replacements. This was felt to be a waste 
of good material, waste of space and waste 
of tools which our public wanted. It 
seemed as if there must be a "way out," 
and there was! 

It was in the spring of 1914 after a gen- 
eral survey of our documents files and 
the situation as a whole, that the Libra- 
rian commissioned me to study the 
various classification schemes used by li- 
braries for public documents and also to 
inquire into the existing law regarding 
depository library collections, and what 
bearing it had upon the question of cir- 
culating government publications. While 
attending the A. L. A. meeting held that 
year in Washington, D. C, every opportu- 
nity was used to obtain data on these sub- 
jects. Mr. Tisdel, now Acting-superin- 
tendent of Documents, then Assistant-Su- 
perintendent, was greatly interested in the 
circulating idea as were others with whom 
I discussed the subject, and his interpre- 



tation of the law was most liberal and far 
sighted. He felt that the Government was 
more concerned with the actual use of the 
publications which it printed at great ex- 
pense for the information and education 
of the citizens of the country, than it was 
in the protection and saving of the vol- 
umes, that it was more interested in the 
spirit of the law than the letter — that it 
would welcome efforts on the part of libra- 
rians to bring about a wider and more 
practical use of the depository sets, and 
of documents as a whole. The law had 
been drafted to make available for all the 
ofiicial publications, and to prevent their 
being misused, wasted or sold by libra- 
ries receiving them, and it became a sta- 
tute long before the idea of "Books for 
Everybody" was born. With the evolution 
of that idea, it is no wonder that the ex- 
isting law became a bugbear to libra- 
rians — a good excuse for some, and cer- 
tainly a stumbling-block to those of en- 
terprising spirit. So was killed the bug- 
bear right then and there, though his ghost 
seems to walk even after the war has 
given us a truer understanding of the 
word "co-operation," a clearer comprehen- 
sion of our relations as librarians to the 
Government body, to our fellow citizens, 
and to our communities. 

My inquiry of 1914 was carried to New 
York City, Albany, Cleveland, and Oberlln, 
and in all libraries I found splendid refer- 
ence work with documents, but no special 
arrangements for their circulation other 
than that the volumes of the more pop- 
ular material were placed in the regular 
circulating collections of books. Clas- 
sification was a problem not faced with 
eagerness, and the pamphlet documents 
presented problems extremely di^urblng. 

A committee to report on the advisabil- 
ity of installing a circulating document 
collection was appointed by Mr. Legler in 
the fall of 1914 and to me as a member 
was given the pleasant duty of making the 
survey required which covered the ques- 
tions of 

(a) Circulation of main document collec- 
tion or installation of a separate collec- 
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tion; (b) location; (c) sources of supply; 
(d) scope; (e) preparation; (f) classlflca- 
tion; (g) cataloging. 

The committee was urged to keep In 
mind the need for extreme economy in ev- 
ery step, and the report did not consider 
the ideal, but what could be done under 
existing conditions. The committee re- 
ported In favor of a separate circulating 
document collection and recommended that 
the collection be built up from existing 
duplicates on hand and future gifts, with 
purchases when necessary and con- 
tain current material and reports not 
more than five years old, comprising 
United States, state, and Chicago publica- 
tions of popular interest. It recommended 
that preparation for circulation be as sim- 
ple as possible, merely a pocket, book-card 
and dating slip, for such volumes and pam- 
phlets as had covers strong enough; Farm- 
ers' Bulletins and others without covers, 
to be stapled into manilla covers, pamphlets 
too thick for this to be placed in Gay- 
lord binders, and that each pamphlet be 
treated as a separate volume. That catalog- 
ing be done with the cataloging of the 
main reference collection, by stamping 
"circulating copy" on the cards. The New- 
ark charging system was recommended 
and the adoption of the existing rules and 
legulations for the circulation of books. 

The Superintendent of Documents 
scheme of classification was chosen as 
meeting existing needs in simplest form. 

The report was adopted and early In the 
spring of 1915 the circulating document 
collection came into being, and now num- 
bers over 15,000 pamphlets and volumes. 
It represents for the most part work done 
at odd moments, and has been accom- 
plished, with the minimum of expense. Two 
to three hundred additions are made to it 
each month. "We have changed from some 
of the recommendations of the report, for 
it is really impossible to accurately fore- 
tell just what the public will desire. For 
instance who would have foreseen a wait- 
ing list for session laws? Who demands 
for soil survey maps? Who could have 
imagined census reports as geography ma- 



terial? In regard to reports no older than 
five years, use changed this decision, as re- 
ports many years older were often de- 
manded. In fact our only aim now is to 
have inspiration enough in planning for 
the needs of all the various classes of 
users — business men, club women, home 
makers — the average man, woman, boy and 
girl, that all may be satisfied. We now 
allow charges to remain out 28 days, with 
an automatic renewal at the end of 14, for 
it has been found that this adds to the 
comfort of all concerned, and five pieces 
may be taken out on a card. Also there Is 
now no limit as to the number of copies of 
a particular work, as we add as many as 
are needed, and it is a great convenience to 
draw upon the circulating set, when there 
is a special demand for reference copies. 
The collection has turned out to be a 
wonderful by-product, and with the "civ- 
ics-boxes," and package-libraries, a splen- 
did advertising medium for the Library, 
making friends everywhere. The tousi- 
uess men find it of great convenience and 
a number have taken out borrowers' cards 
simply for this purpose. The extra dupli- 
cates not needed for the circulating docu- 
ments are frequently added to the "civics- 
boxes" and package libraries, and so noth- 
ing Is wasted, for there is also a "Help 
yourself shelf" of extra material for free 
distribution. We urge that government 
publications shall not be thrown away. 
From day to day material comes from 
homes breaking-up, from libraries closing, 
from newspapers, business oiBces, from 
clubs and teachers, a testimony to a splen- 
did spirit of co-operation which also exists 
between our large libraries, for I am often 
Invited to look over duplicates, or they are 
sent to us at stated intervals. This salvag- 
ing means much, for it ties the library to 
the donor, who has a personal interest if 
he has given one Farmers' Bulletin, and 
It means much to the government, for it 
prevents the waste of printed material 
that appalls us so frequently. The use 
of this material by libraries Is a factor In 
the argument that if libraries are sup- 
plied with an abundance of copies, not so 
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many will be requested by individuals for 
personal ownership, and the Washington 
bureaus can refer back to the public libra- 
ry when such demands are received. This 
has been done over and over again by 
Washington to our patrons' requests. 

It was demonstrated during the war 
that ten copies of a popular bulletin in a 
library even if circulated but once a 
month would be used by at least 120 per- 
sons during the year, and that there would 
be at least eight copies left to begrin the 
second year with, while to supply the same 
number of persons with individual copies, 
the Government would be at the expense 
of distributing 120 copies, and at the end 
of the year there is a possibility that ten 
copies might still be in service, a loss of 
no copies. 

Much of this salvaging adds to our col- 
lection valuable out-of-print material. 
Calls came to us from a school for a cer- 
tain old report of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, which we were not fortunate to have 
in the circulating collection. Imagine our 
delight when an old gentleman offered 
eight volumes of out-of-print reports, 
among them the missing one. 

Our circulation statistics have not been 
what we had hoped. There are many rea- 
sons for this, but in spite of these the col- 
lection is growing more popular and its 
use more practical. For three years I 
have been analyzing these statistics and 
the results are most encouraging. They 
show that mere figures do not always tell 
the whole truth, that there can be real 
growth, vital and enduring, even if the 
circulation is small. It is the use made 
of one rather than how many that counts. 
Our figures show increase in the use by 
schools, an increase in calls for material 
bearing on the problems of the hour, for 
practical vocational publications and for 
material on all educational and commer- 
cial subjects. 

This "selling" of documents to the peo- 
ple is really an economic subject worthy 
of careful study, for the response is always 
far in excess of the expenditure of effort. 
It has been carried out in various ways by 



the Chicago Public Library. First with 
the bulletin board headed "What Our Gov- 
ernment Wants Us To Know" which pic- 
tured, listed and focused the messages 
and publications of those months of 
special need. It still carries the heading 
and from week to week calls attention to 
subjects of current interest. Many come 
requesting this bulletin or that quotation 
noticed or listed on the board, and we 
know it has a real influence for the nation 
as well as for the library. 

The monthly bulletin contains a page 
of the more interesting documents received 
during the previous month, carefully an- 
notated for practical use. Once a month 
at the book meeting of the branch libra- 
rians, reviews of current documents of 
special interest to them are given and re- 
sult in orders for special branches or in 
use of the main collection. 

Not only are our own 51 branches and 
high school libraries free to call upon the 
circulating document collection for mate- 
rial but the business house libraries aiBli- 
ated through our Deposits Department 
make daily use of it. 

During the war, but not so frequently 
since, small collections or exhibits were 
loaned to organizations, for special meet- 
ings, conventions, or special research. 
Churches, clubs and schools have availed 
themselves of this opportunity, and it al- 
ways brings the library into touch with 
those it has not reached before. 

"But what does the Government think 
about all this?" I am sometimes asked, and 
ii is a pleasure to reply that we have had 
the most cordial response from the gov- 
ernmental departments and bureaus, state 
and city organizations. The National Li- 
brary Service was of greatest help also 
and is sadly missed. We always frankly 
tell why we want extra copies, and now 
and then add a little incident that will 
interest, and the material Is forthcoming 
in generous measure. Many times it has 
meant that we have received valuable pub- 
lications not Intended for general distrib- 
ution, because It is known that we have a 
system for their practical use. 
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It is such a joy to feel that the circulat- 
ing document collection is drawing its 
users closer to the Government, that every 
boy and girl who finds that the national 
presses have issued something that touches 
his or her life, is thereby won to a keener 
sense of his and her relationship to the 
national body. It can't help but prepare 
for a more intelligent and loyal citizen- 
ship in the future. 

The emergencies of war gave people a 
new conception of the library, showed them 



their governmental organizations in a new 
light, and the mutual dependence of na- 
tion and people. Similar emergencies are 
before us in this period of reconstruction, 
and people are turning to libraries with 
their problems, and their desire for in- 
formation. Librarians have a tremendous 
opportunity of being the connecting link, 
not for propaganda, but with the whole- 
souled aim of making the library more 
and more the active, vital, educational 
force of the Nation to the community. 



LIBRARY SERVICE AS SUGGESTED BY MISS EDITH GUERRIER 

Suggestions by 
Alton P. Tisdel, Assistant Superintendent of Documents 



I am confident there could be no one 
who knows of the objects to be obtained 
by the proposed library information serv- 
ice but that commends the efforts of the 
author to popularize Government publica- 
tions. It does seem a crime when you stop 
to consider the millions of dollars appro- 
priated for the compilation and printing 
of Government publications that so little 
effort should be expended in letting the 
general public know the great educational 
work that is being prepared by the Gov- 
ernment for their benefit. It is only rea- 
sonable to assume if private enterprises 
find It profitable to advertise Government 
publications that there is suflicient inter- 
est in them to warrant the Government to 
employ all channels of publicity to inform 
the public as to its activities. 

This is not a new subject, but one that 
has been advocated by the Superintendent 
of Documents in his Annual Reports and 
in numerous unpublished reports to the 
Joint Committee on Printing and to the 
EflSciency and Economy Commission. It 
has also been discussed at the meetings of 
the American Library Association, but un- 
fortunately from lack of legislation and 
concerted action on the part of those in- 
terested practically nothing has been ac- 
complished. 

I do not mean to infer that the proposed 



functions of the library information serv- 
ice are not new, and we fully appreciate 
the possibility of the educational work 
that can be accomplished through the non- 
depository libraries. The Superintendent 
of Documents Office does not for a moment 
depreciate the value of such a service, but 
from a careful analysis of the objects to be 
obtained has concluded that its functions 
as defined by the bill and outlined by the 
author in the reports and hearings can- 
not be carried out without duplicating the 
work of this office. 

The Superintendent of Documents Office 
was intended by the originators of the leg- 
islation establishing it to be a central bu- 
reau of information and distribution, and 
its growth along both of these lines has 
demonstrated the wisdom of their plans. 
We believe that a better understanding of 
these functions would prove that it is un- 
necessary and inadvisable to establish a 
new agency for their performance. We 
therefore submit the following outline of 
the work of each office, followed by a com- 
parison of their functions. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCU- 
MENTS OFFICE 

The functions of the Superintendent of 
Documents Office as assigned by the Act 
of January 12, 1895, are as follows: 



